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Cotton  consumption  per  person  in- 
creased sharply  during  World  War  II. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  con- 
sumption of  cotton  has  tended  to  de- 
cline while  consumption  of  synthetics 
has  increased.  In  1955  consumption 


of  cotton  increased  about  one  pound 
over  1954  and  was  only  slightly  above 
the  1935-39  average.  Consumption 
of  most  other  fibers  increased  in  1955 
with  consumption  of  synthetics  at  a 
record  high. 
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SUMMARY 

As  large  quantities  of  cotton  moved  under  loan,  prices  increased  and 
now  are  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  average  ik  spot  market  price  for 
Middling,  I5/16  inch  cotton  reached  35.57  cents  per  pound  on  ifexch  23,  the 
high  for  the  season  to  date.    This  compares  with  33 '5  cents  a  year  earlier 
and  a  low  for  the  current  season  of  32.20  cents  on  October  3^  1955*  The 
average  ik  spot  market  loan  rate  is  33 •75  cents  per  pound. 

CCC  held  stocks  (owned  and  pledged  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
loans)  reached  a  record  high  of  lk,2  million  bales  on  January  20.    By  March  9, 
these  stocks  had  declined  to  l^.k  million  bales.    A  fturbher  slight  reduction 
in  CCC  held  stocks  may  occur  by  August  1. 
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Consunrption  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  is  increasing  this  season 
but  a  sharp  drop  in  exports  is  reducing  total  disappearance  about  a  million 
bales  below  the  level  of  the  two  preceding  seasons.    Exports  in  1955-56  are 
expected  to  fall  at  least  l.U  million  bales  from  the  3*h  million  of  195U-55* 
But  domestic  mill  consun^jtion  probably  will  total  about  0,k  million  bales 
above  last  season's  8,8  million. 

Disappearance  of  less  than  11,2  million  bales  from  the  1955-56  supply 
of  25o9  million  would  leave  a  record  carryover  of  at  least  lit. 7  million 
bales  on  August  1,  1956.    The  1955  carryover  was  11.2  million  bales  and  the 
previous  record  was  13  million  bales  in  1939 • 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1955  through 
February  25,  1956  amounted  to  5,U3U,000  bales,  compared  with  5>13U,000  during 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    If  consunrption  continues  at  the  February 
rate,  adjusted  for  normal  seasonal  variation,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  season,  domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year 
probably  will  be  about  9 #2  million  bales. 

Continuation  of  the  current  high  level  of  mill  consumption  is  expected 
through  the  second  quarter  of  1956.    This  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  stocks 
to  unfilled  ordfiirs  for  broad  woven  goods  at  mills  ^ich  continued  at  a  low 
level  through  January  and  was  at  the  lo»jest  level  since  April  1951.  Gray 
goods  prices  (average  for  17  constructions)  in  Febra«r7  were  the  hi^est 
since  August  1953 • 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  per  ei^lta  in  1955  was  about  26»5 
pounds,  up  about  U  percent  from  195U.    This  was  the  first  year  since  1951 
that  cotton  consumption  per  person  increased.    At  the  same  time  manmade  fiber 
consunqjtion  per  person  increased  about  23  percent  to  a  record  high  of  11«2 
pounds* 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  on  February  28  that  CCC  owned 
stocks  of  upland  cotton  would  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  for  export  in 
the  1956-57  marketing  year  (August  1,  1956  to  July  31,  1957).    It  was  an- 
nounced that  all  qualities  of  upland  cotton  will  be  available  under  the 
program.    This  program  is  designed  to  stimulate  exports  in  1956-57.  However, 
exports  during  the  remainder  of  1955-56  may  be  held  at  relatively  low  levels. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  less  than  2  million  bales  estimated  for  1955- 
56,  about  1,5  million  bales  may  be  financed  by  various  aid  programs  of  the 
U.  S,  Government.    Funds  to  finance  the  e35)ort  of  about  2.9  million  bales  in 
fiscal  year  1955-56  are  available,  but  a  large  part  of  these  funds  probably 
will  not  be  used  until  1956-57.    These  estimates  include  that  portion  of  the 
million  bales  of  short  staple  cotton  sold  by  CCC  at  reduced  prices  for  export 
since  the  beginning  of  January  which  probably  will  be  shipped  before  August 
1,  1956. 
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Exports  from  August  1,  1955  through  January  1956  were  7U2,000  running 
bales.    This  is  38  and  h9  percent  of  exports  during  the  same  periods  of 
195ii-55  and  1953-51i. 


RECENT  DEVEIDPMENTS 

Disappearance  of  Cotton  Declines 

The  disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  less  than  11.2  million  bales.    This  compares  with  12,3 
million  bales  in  195ii-55  and  12  .U  million  in  1953-5iA.    The  decline  in  dis- 
appearance is  occiirring  because  of  a  sharp  drop  in  e:q3orts.    Domestic  mill 
consumption  is  increasing  about  5  percent. 

Cotton  Consumption  Increases 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1955  through 
February  25,  1956  totaled  about  5,ii3U,000  bales.    This  compares  with  5,13U,000 
bales  in  approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and  is  the  largest  con- 
sumption for  this  period  since  August  1952-February  1953,  when  5, 511;, 000  bales 
were  consumed. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  from  August  1,  1955  through 
February  25,  1956  was  36,221i  bales.    This  compares  with  3ii,225  bales  for 
approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

If  the  monthly  rates  for  Mar di -July  1956  show  normal  seasonal  changes, 
total  consumption  for  the  1955-56  season  probftbly  will  be  about  9.2  million 
bales.    This  compares  with  consumption  of  8.8  million  bales  in  1951|-55« 

The  ratio  of  stocks  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods  to  unfilled  orders 
for  these  fabrics  at  mills  usually  indicates  the  general  level  of  activity 
that  can  be  expected  in  cotton  mills  for  several  months  in  the  future.  Low 
ratios  indicate  a  relatively  high  level  of  consumption  and  vice  versa.  The 
optimum  lead  of  the  ratio  to  mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  5  months. 
The  ratio  has  declined  steadily  since  April  1955  when  it  was  0.i>l.  By 
January  1956  the  ratio  was  down  to  0.22,  the  lowest  since  April  1951.  This 
compares  with  0,3h  in  January  1955  and  a  19li7-53  average  of  0.37.    The  rate 
of  decline  in  the  ratio  appears  to  be  tapering  off,  but  indicates  a  continued 
high  rate  of  mill  consumption  at  least  through  the  second  quarter  of  1956, 

Cloth  Values  Increase 

Along  with  the  declining  ratio  of  mill  stocks  to  unfilled  orders 
for  cotton  cloth,  rising  fabric  prices  also  reflect  the  favorable  economic 
climate  currently  existing  in  the  cotton  textile  industry.    The  average 
value  (average  for  17  constructions)  for  the  amount  of  fabric  made  from  a 
pound  of  cotton  in  February  1956  was  67.it6  cents.    This  was  the  highest 
value  since  August  1953  and  compares  with  67.30  cents  in  January  1956  and 
63.59  cents  in  February  1955. 
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The  mill  margin  for  cotton  broad  woven  goods  (average  for  1?  con- 
structions) increased  steadily  from  June  1955  to  January  1956  when  it  was 
31*26  cents.    In  February  1956  it  declined  to  30.68  cents.    This  compares 
with  27.37  cents  in  February  1955. 

The  decline  in  the  February  mill  margin  was  caused  by  an  increase  in 
the  average  price  of  cotton  used  in  manufacturing  the  gray  goods.  The 
average  price  in  February  1956  was  36.76  cents  per  pound;  in  February  1955 
it  was  36.22  cents,  and  in  January  1956  it  was  36,OU  cents. 

Cotton  and  Manmade  Fiber  Consunqption 
Per  Person  Increases 

Cotton  consumption  per  person  in  the  United  States  in  1955  is  estimated 
at  about  26.5  pounds,  1.1  pounds  larger  than  in  195U,    This  is  the  first  time 
since  1951  that  the  per  capita  consunqption  of  cotton  has  increased,  (See 
table  lU.) 

Although  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  person  in  1955  increased  about 
ii  percent  over  195U,  the  per  capita  consiimption  of  manmade  fibers  increased 
about  23  percent  to  a  new  record. 

In  1955j  mill  consxiraption  of  cotton  accounted  for  66  percent  of  the 
total  consunqjtion  of  cotton,  manmade  fibers,  wool,  flax,  and  silk.    This  was 
the  lowest  proportion  on  record  and  conqjares  with  68.8  percent  in  195U, 
Cotton's  proportion  of  the  total  generally  has  been  declining  for  many  years 
while  the  proportion  for  manmade  fibers  had  been  increasing.    In  1955,  man- 
made  fibers'  share  of  the  total  was  at  an  all  time  high  of  about  28  percent. 
(See  table  lU.)    For  a  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  types  of  manmade 
fibers  consumed  in  the  U.  S,,  see  page  18  . 

A  new  series  on  civilian  consumption  of  cotton  per  person  is  started 
in  this  report.    An  explanation  of  this  series  starts  on  page  18  .    This  series 
involves  adjusting  mill  consunqption  of  cotton  for  exports  and  imports  of 
cotton  textile  products  and  for  cotton  used  in  items  delivered  to  the  mili- 
tary forces.    The  adjustment  for  cotton  used  in  exports  and  imports  of 
textile  products  lowers  the  per  capita  estimates  of  cotton  consunqption  from 
the  unadjusted  figures  and  changes  in  the  relationships  amoung  several  post- 
war years.    Adjustment  for  cotton  used  in  items  delivered  to  the  military 
forces  does  not  greatly  affect  the  figure  for  1955* 

The  1955  export  balance  of  cotton  textiles  was  the  smallest  of  the 
post-war  period.    The  record  export  balance  occurred  in  19U7  vrtien  the  foreign 
textile  industry  had  not  fully  recuperated  from  the  effects  of  World  War  II 
and  foreign  countries  imported  large  amounts  of  cotton  textile  products  from 
the  U,  S.    In  1955 >  the  foreign  textile  industry  probably  consumed  the 
largest  amount  of  cotton  on  record  and  U.  S.  ej^orts  of  cotton  textile 
products  declined. 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Cotton 
Textile  Products 

The  amount  of  raw  cotton  used  in  exported  textile  products  in  1955 
is  estimated  at  about  k  times  the  amount  used  in  imports  of  such  products. 
(See  tahle  10.)    Cotton  consiraied  in  textile  exports  in  1955  amounted  to  ahout 
21  percent  of  raw  cotton  exports  and  ahout  5.8  percent  of  total  domestic  mill 
consumption.    Cotton  used  in  imports  of  cotton  textile  products  in  1955 
amounted  to  about  69  percent  of  raw  cotton  imports  and  about  1.^  percent  of 
total  domestic  mill  consumption.    Nevertheless, the  table  on  page  20  shows  that 
the  cotton  equivalent  of  the  export  balance  for  cotton  textile  products  in 
1955  was  about  2.5  times  the  average  export  balance  in  1935-39 • 

Consumption  of  Cotton 

In  Items  Delivered  to  the 
Military  Forces 

Cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  militaj:y  forces  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1955  amounted  to  about  19,400  bales.    This  was  the  largest 
quarter  year  use  since  the  first  quarter  of  1955  and  was  about  7^100  bales 
larger  than  the  third  quarter  of  195 5 ^  as  shown  below. 


Table  1.-  Cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces: 
Third  quarter  195^  through  foiirth  quarter,  1955 


Year  and  quarter 

I  Quantity 

1,000  bales 

July  -  Sept.  195^ 

23.0 

Oct.  -  Dec.    195^1-  ! 

23.1 

Jan.  -  Mar.  1955 

20.2 

Apr.  -  June  1955 

13.7 

Jxily  -  Sept.  1955  : 

12.3 

Oct.  -  Dec.    1955  i 

19. h 

Deliveries  to  the  military  forces  of  oxford  cloth  were  the  largest 
since  records  began  for  the  third  qioarter  of  195^  •    Deliveries  in  October- 
December  1955  of  duck,  oxford,  and  webbing  were  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
quarter.    However,  deliveries  of  sateen  and  twill  were  smaller,  as  shown 
below. 
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Table  2.-  Selected  cotton  cloths:    Deliveries  to 
military  forces,  July  193^  to  date  l/ 


liem 


July-Dec. :  Jan. -Jfer.:  Apr. -June:  July -Sept.;  Oct. -Dec:  Jan. -Dec. 
193h     :    1935     :    1933     :    1935       :     1955     :    1955  2/ 


Drill 

Duck 

Oxford 

Permeable 

Poplin 

Sateen 

Silesia 

Twill 

Webbing 

Total 


1,000 
square 
yards 

1,128.5 
ll4-,120.3 
367.3 

.3 

29k.3 
k2,6 
576.6 
136.9 


1,000 
square 
yards 

l,k9Q,6 

5,831.7 
0 
0 
0 

823.3 

0 
0 

137.5 


1,000 
square 
yards 

522.7 
2,182.3 
0 
0 
0 

3,56l.i^ 

0 
0 

101.3 


1,000 
square 
yards 

123.9 
566.9 
1,118.0 

0 
0 

2,55^.9 

0 

2,77^.9 
60.5 


1,000 
square 
yards 

0 

3,279.3 
1,812.2 
0 
0 

2,31+2.3 

0 

2,1+28.7 
138.2 


1,000 

square 

yards 

2,11+5.2 
11,860.2 
2,930.2 

0 
0 

9,281.9 
0 

5,203.6 

i^37.5 


20,5^.8   8,291.1      6,367.7     7,199.1      10,000.7  31,858.6 


1/  Does  not  include  fabrics  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in  the  form 
of  end  products. 

2/  Summation  of  items.    Roxmded  before  addition. 


Cosi5)iled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


U.  S.  Government  ProgramB  to  Aid 
Cotton  Exports  in  1955-5^ 

A  number  of  U.  S.  Government  financial  programs  are  designed  to  aid 
the  export  of  cotton  in  the  1955-56  marketing  year.    Such  aid  is  provided 
\mder  5  programs: 

1.  Financing  of  cotton  exports  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
I95I1.  consisting  of  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  Section  1+02 
and  \uider  dollar  grant  aid  allotments. 

2.  Loans  to  finance  exports  of  cotton  by  the  Export -In5>ort  Bank. 

3.  Financing  of  cotton  exports  under  Title  I  (sales  for  foreign 
currencies)  of  Public  Lav  I+80  (The  Agriculttiral  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  195^)  • 

I+,  Gifts  of  cotton  to  friendly  peoples  under  Title  II  (Famine 
Relief  and  other  assistance)  of  Public  Law  l+80. 
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5.    Sales  at  reduced  price  of  trp  to  1  million  bales  of  15 /16  inch 
and  shorter  cotton  owned  by  the  Cammodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  program  is  knovn  as  the  "Special  Cotton  Export  Program" 
and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Special  Program  in  the  discussion 
tliat  follows. 

Under  the  first  k  items  listed  above  about  50O  million  dollars  covild 
be  used  to  finance  the  export  of  cotton  in  the  fiscal  year  I955-56  (July  1, 
1955  to  June  30,  1956).    This  ccaiipares  with  about  280  million  dollars  used 
under  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  195i^-55.    (See  table  3).    If  all  of  the 
Government  fxands  available  in  fiscal  1955-56  were  used,  about  2,9  million 
bales  of  cotton  exports  would  be  financed  by  these  programs.    However,  it  is 
likely  that  a  large  part  of  these  funds  will  not  be  used. 

On  MEirch  2,  the  Depaiiaaent  of  Agricultvire  annoimced,  "delivery  periods 
for  cotton  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  kQo  purchase  authorizations  now  out- 
standing will,  if  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  importing  country  con- 
cerned, be  extended  to  September  30^  1956."    The  extension  of  the  delivery 
dates  was  designed  to  allow  "importing  countries  under  the  Title  I  program  an 
opportunity  to  buy  United  States  cotton  at  competitive  prices  for  forward 
delivery  after  August  1."    The  "competitive  prices"  refer  to  the  U,  S.  export 
program  for  cotton  in  195^-57^  as  explained  below.    As  of  March  20,  authori- 
zations under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO  covered  close  to  900,000  bales  of 
cotton  (estimated  at  current  market  prices)  which  had  not  been  shipped.  Prob- 
ably a  large  part  of  this  cotton  wi2JL  not  be  exported  until  after  August  1, 
1956. 

In  addition  to  the  extensions  of  delivery  dates  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  kOO,  some  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  included  in  the  I955-56  figures  were  probably  used  to 
finance  cotton  exported  in  fiscal  195^1-55.    This  is  due  to  a  lag  in  reporting. 
Sooie  countries  may  not  utilize  qii  of  the  U.  S,  Government  financing  available 
in  1955-56  under  International  Cooperation  and  Export-Import  Bank  programs. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  U,  S.  Government  funds  which  may  not  be  used 
even  though  available,  it  is  probable  that  about  I.5  million  bales  of  cotton 
exports  win  be  financed  by  U.  S.  Government  grants,  gifts,  and  loans  in  the 
1955-56  cotton  marketing  year. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  bales  covered  by  ICA  authorizations  and 
Export -In5>ort  Bank  Loans  in  1955-56  assumes  that  these  programs  will  finance 
the  export  of  the  million  bales  sold  imder  the  Special  Program.    All  of  the 
million  bales  of  15 /16  inch  and  shorter  cotton  available  under  this  program 
has  been  sold  by  CCC.    The  CCC  selling  price  for  Middling,  I5/16  inch  cotton, 
port  basis, under  this  program  ranged  from  25. 50  to  28,02  cents  per  pound. 
The  cotton  was  sold  at  prices  which  averaged  8  to  9  cents  below  the  average 
Ik  spot  market  prices* 
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Table  3'-  Funds  available  londer  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  too 
finance  the  export  of  cotton:    Fiscal  years  beginning 
Jiily  1,  195^  and  1955 


195^^-55 

:              1955-56  1/ 

Program  : 

Value 

Quantity 

• 

Value 

Quantity 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

do!  lars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

Export-Import  : 

Bajik  loans 

:  58.7 

0.3 

66.2  ) 

International 

) 

yi.6 

Cooperation 

) 

Administration 

2/210.1 

1.1 

i/191^.6  ) 

Public  Law  14-80 

Title  I 

:  10.2 

.1 

^231.8 

1/1.2 

Title  II  : 

1.0 

JZ 

Total 
Grand  total 

:  11.2 
280.0 

.1 

1.5 

22T-T 
^95.5 

2.9 

1/  Authorizations  and  agreements  to  March  20,  1956. 
2/  Paid  expenditures. 

jj  Authorizations  less  paid  expenditures  through  June  30,  1955  plus  author- 


izations after  June  30^  1955* 

hj  Assmes  that  1,000,000  bales  available  under  the  Special  Program  will  be 
shipped  tmder  ICA  authorizations  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

^  Includes  $36,000,000  for  Indonesia  for  which  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  but  \inder  which  cotton  can  be  delivered  over  the  next  two  years. 

6/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 

2/  Extimated  at  ciirrent  market  prices. 


Sales  of  CCC  Cotton  Stocks 
for  Export  in  1956-57 

On  February  28,  the  Department  of  Agricxilture  announced,  "it  is 
initiating  a  new  export  sales  program  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  upland  cotton."    Sales  of  all  qualities  of  cotton  in  the  CCC  inventory  will 
be  made  on  "a  competitive  bid  basis"  for  shipment  after  J\ily  31^  1956. 

Supply  and  Disappearance 
of  Cotton  Abroad 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world,  shown  in  table  4, 
is  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agrictiltural  Service.    Production  in  1955-56  is 
expected  to  be  about  0.5  million  bales  larger  than  in  195^-55.    Larger  pro- 
duction is  estimated  for  all  continents,  except  Asia.    Brazil  accounts  for 
the  increase  in  South  America.    Most  other  South  American  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  harvest  slightly  smaller  crops  in  I955  than  in  1954. 
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Consiunption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  19$$-$6  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  as  in  195iA-55«    Although  several  European 
countries  and  Japan  are  expected  to  consume  less,  increases  are  expected  in 
most  other  countries. 

The  supply  and  disappearance  of  cotton  abroad  in  1955-56  and  195U-55 
are  shown  in  table  h,  below. 


Table  U»-  Cotton:    Supply  and  disappearance,  foreign  free 
world,  195U-55  and  1955-56  cotton  marketing  year 


Item  [ 

;  195U-55 

3 
3 

1955-56  1/ 

!  Million 

Million 

i  bales 

bales 

Supply 

1  8.8 

8.9 

Starting  carryover  j 

Production  ) 

I  15.9 

16.U 

Imports  from  the  U.  S.  i 

I  3.U 

1-9 

Total  supply  I 

!  28.1 

27.2 

Disappearance  ; 

't  18.7 

18.7 

Consumption  ', 

Net  exports  to  the  U,  S.  and  j 

Communist  countries                     '  ! 

o5 

and  destroyed  cotton                   :  #5 

Total  disappearance 

t  19.2 

19.2 

Ending  carryover  ! 

1  8.9 

8.0 

1/  Estimated. 


Exports  of  Cotton  Slow 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1955  through  January  1956  amounted 
to  about  7U2,000  bales.    This  was  ojily  38  percent  of  the  1,960,000  bales  ex- 
ported during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  January  1956 
were  about  78,000  bales.    This  compares  with  33^4,000  in  January  1955.  Exports 
during  the  February-July  1956  period  probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
I   those  of  the  preceding  6  months. 

Table  h  shows  estimated  exports  from  the  U.  S.  in  the  1955-56  market- 
ing year  of  less  than  2  million  bales.    This  estimate  assumes  that  most  of 
the  cotton  exported  in  1955-56  will  be  shipped  \mder  U.  S.  Government 
financing  (See  pages  8  to  10).    It  also  assumes  that  the  carryover  in  the 
foreign  free  world  on  August  1,  1956  will  be  about  8  million  bales,  compared 
with  8.9  million  on  August  1,  1955. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  U.  S.  cotton  will  be  available  at  competitive 
prices  for  delivery  in  the  19^6-^7  cotton  marketing  year,  it  appears  likely 
that  importing  countries  id.ll  hold  their  cotton  pxirchases  from  the  U.  S,  in 
the  remainder  of  1955-^6  to  as  low  a  level  as  possible.    If  this  actually 
takes  place,  cotton  stocks  in  the  foreign  free  world  at  the  end  of  the  1955- 
56  marketing  year  will  be  smaller  than  they  were  at  the  start  of  the  season. 

Foreign  Cotton  Prices  Increase 

Prices  for  both  U.  S,  and  foreign  groirths  of  cotton  have  increased 
since  the  end  of  1955*    Spot  prices  for  the  6  foreign  growths  shown  in  table 
5  were  U»2  to  8,5  cents  per  pound  below  spot  prices  for  U,  S.  cotton  in 
December  1955*    In  January  1956  the  range  of  the  price  spread  was  U,3  to  8,7 
cents  and  in  February  the  range  was  0»8  to  10o3  cents. 

Supply  of  Cotton  Large 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  a  record  25»9  million  running  bales.    This  compares  with 
the  previous  record  of  2U.6  million  bales  in  1939-UO  and  23.5  million  bales 
in  195U-55.    The  1955-56  supply  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  11,2  million 
bales,  production  of  lU.5  million  and  estimated  imports  of  about  0.2  millioaa. 

Cotton  Production  in  U,  S« 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  1955  crop  of  cotton  con- 
sisted of  lU, 536, 000  running  bales.    This  compares  with  a  195U  crop  of 
13,618,000  bales.    The  1955  crop  was  produced  on  16,662,000  harvested  acres, 
about  12  percent  fewer  than  the  19,251,000  of  195U.    Ginnings  by  states  are 
shown  in  table  21. 

Imports  of  Cotton  Above  a 
Year  Earlier 

Imports  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1955  through  December  1955  totaled 
79,200  bales.    This  compares  with  U0,100  bales  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  and  are  the  largest  imports  for  this  period  since  19U9-50,    It  now 
appears  likely  that  in^jorts  for  the  entire  1955-56  marketing  year  will  be 
about    200,000    bales,  the  largest  since  the  253,533  bales  of  19U9-50. 
In?)orts  in  195U-55  were  1U9,820  bales. 
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Table  5»-  Spot  prices  cf  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
export  taxes,  December  19^^,  January  and  February  1956  1/  2/ 

December  19^5 


Foreign 


United  States 


Market 


Quality 


{Price  per 
; pound  3/ 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros',  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach 

Vijay,  fine 
289  FSind 

fine  S  G 
Acala  n 
Type  $ 
M  1-1/32  7/ 
Tanguis  type 
Ashmouni 

good 


Cents 

26.U5 

30.01 

30.76 
30.1.7 
31,52 


3U.00 

January  1956 


'  Market 

• 

• 

Gents 

3U.93 

M  15/16 

New  Orle  ans 

36.75 

M  1-1/32 

New  Orleans 

37.27 

M  1-1/16 

New  Orleans 

3U.93 

M  15/16 

New  Orleans 

36.75 

M  1-1/32 

New  Orleans 

37. 6U 

SLM  1-3/16 

Memphis 

U0.76 

SM  1-1/8 

Memphis 

Bombay,  Sidia 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach 

Vijay,  fine 
289  FSind 

fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32  7/ 
Tanguis  type 
Ashmouni 

good 


26.68 


35. U2     M  15/16       New  Orleans 


28.96  :  37.18 

6/  :  37.65 

30.80  :  35.ii2 

31.06  :  37.18 

32.17  t  37.76 


M  1-1/32 
M  1-1/16 
M  15/16 
M  1-1/32 
SLM  1-3/16 


35.97  :    iil.l5     SM  1-1/8 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 

Memphis 


February  1956 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Ifexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach 

Vijay,  fine  26.17 
289  FSind 

fine  S  G  31.39 

Acala  n  6/ 

Type  5  317L2 

M  1-1/32  7/  3U.5U 
Tanguis  type  5  36.16 
Ashmouni 

good  i40.75 


36.U9     M  15/16       New  Orleans 


38.26 
38.78 
36.U9 
38.26 

38.2U 


M  1-1/32 
M  1-1/16 
M  15/16 
M  1-1/32 
SLM  1-3/16 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  OlPleans 
New  Orleans 
MeiJ5)his 


ia.56     SM  1-1/8  Memphis 


1/  Includes  ejqDort  taxes  where  applicable,    2/  (.potations  on  net  weight 
basis  •xcept  as  noted,    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.  U/ 
Net  weight  price  for  U,  S.,spot  price#0.96.         Quality  of  U.  S,  cotton 
generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton. 
\j  No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net -weight  price  =  actual 
price*0.96. 

Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AIB. 
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Carryover  for  August  1,  1956 
to  Increase 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1956  is  estimated  at  more  than  lh»l  mil- 
lion bales,  a  record  high.    The  previous  record  was  13  million  bales  in 
1939.    The  carryover  in  1955  was  11.2  million  bales.    Stocks  have  increased 
each  year  since  1951  when  they  were  at  a  postwar  low  of  2.3  million  bales. 
The  estimate  of  the  August  1,  1956  carryover  is  about  a  third  larger  than 
estimated  disappearance  during  the  1955-56  marketing  year. 


Table  6,-  Cotton,  all  kinds:    Carryover  in  United  States 
August  1,  19ii6  to  date 


Year  beginning 
August  1 

i       Carryover  : 

[  Year  beginning  ' 
[        August  1 

Carryover 

!      1,000  bales  : 

!      1,000  bales 

19U6  ! 
19U7 

19a8  1 
19h9  ! 
1950  ! 
1951 

'          7,326  i 
!          2,530  : 
!          3,080  : 
5,287  : 
!          6,8U6  : 
:          2,278  : 

1  1952  ! 
:  1953  i 
:  195ii  1 
:  1955  1 
:          1956  1/ 

i  2,789 
!  5,605 
!  9,728 
11,205 
lii.700 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Bureau  of  the  Census, 


CCC  Held  Stocks  Reach 
Record  High 

Stocks  held  by  CCC  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
loans)  reached  an  all  time  high  of  lh»2  million  bales  on  January  20,  The 
previous  record  was  11, U  million  bales  in  April,  1939 • 

Since  January  20,  stocks  held  by  CCC  have  declined  and  on  March  9 
were  13. U  million  bales.    It  appears  likely  that  CCC  held  stocks  will  de- 
cline slightly  through  the  remainder  of  the  current  season.    On  August  1, 
1955  CCC  held  stocks  were  about  8,1  million  bales. 
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Of  the  total  of  13. U  million  bales  held  by  CCC  on  March  9,  about  6.^  million 
were  pledged  as  collateral  against  19$^  crop  loans,    CCC  ovned  stocks, 
including  the  set-aside,  were  about  6.9  million  bales,    (See  table  17.) 

Domestic  Cotton  Prices  Rise 


After  declining  to  a  seasonal  low  of  32.20  cents  per  pound  on  October  3>  195^ 
the  average  lU  spot  market  price  for  l-liddling,  l^/l6  inch  cotton  in- 
creased.   It  reached  a  high  for  the  season  of  3^. ^7  cents  per  pound  on 
March  23. 

The  average  monthly  prices  on  the  Ik  markets  increased  steadily  after  reach- 
ing a  seasonal  low  of  32.93  cents  per  pound  in  October.    The  highest 
monthly  average  so  far  for  the  19^5-^6  marketing  year  of  3^.19  cents  per 
pound  occurred  in  February,  as  shown  in  table  ?• 


Table  7.-  Monthly  average  prices  and  loan  rate:    Cotton,  lU 
markets,  Ifi.ddling,  1^/16  inch,  19^U-55  and  195^5-^6 


Month 

:  195U-55 

• 

:  1955-^6 

:     Cents  per  pound 

Cents  per  pound 

August 

t  3U.05 

33.58 

September 

t  3U.U2 

33. OU 

October 

:  3U.23 

32.93 

November 

:  33.73 

33. 6U 

December 

:           33. 9U 

33.70 

January 

:  3U.0U 

3U.09 

February 

:  3U.05 

3^.19 

March 

:  33.U8 

April 

t  33.38 

May 

:  33.73 

June 

:            33. 8U 

July 

*  33.68 

Loan  rate  all  months 

:           33. U6 

33.75 

The  average  prices  for  Ifi.ddling,  inch  cotton  from  August  to 

December  1955  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    As  stocks  held  by  CCC 
in  the  1955-56  season  increased,  prices  at  the  spot  markets  rose,  but  did 
not  exceed  a  year  earlier  until  January  1956. 
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During  the  first  ^  months  of  the  19^5-^6  marketing  year,  the  average  lU  spab 
market  price  for  >fi.ddling,  l5/l6  inch  cotton  was  below  the  average  loan 
rate  at  these  markets,  33.75  cents  per  pound.    In  January  and  February  1956 
the  market  price  was  higher  than  the  loan  rate.    In  the  195U-55  season, 
April  was  the  only  month  for  ■*rtiich  the  average  price  was  below  the  average 
loan  rate  of  33 .^6  cents  per  pound  at  the  lU  spot  markets. 

Consumption  of  Ij.nters  Large 

Consumption  of  cotton  linters  in  the  United  States  from  August  1,  1955 
through  Februaiy  1956  was  about  1,051,656  bales.    This  was  approximately 
32  percent  larger  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and  a  record 
for  these  months.    Consumption  during  the  entire  1955-56  marketing  year  will 
probably  be  at  a  record  high  of  about  1,8  million  bales.    Consumption  in 
195U-55  totaled  about  1,5  million  bales.    ConsuD^tion  by  both  bleachers  and 
other  consumers  during  the  first  7  months  of  1955-56  was  substantially  hi^r 
than  the  same  period  of  195U-55»    The  larger  consumption  was  probably  caused 
by  a  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  U.  S.  and  relatively  low  prices 
for  linters. 

Exports  and  Imports  of 
Cotton  Linters 

Exports  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  1955  through  January  1956  amounted 
to  about  175>000  running  bales,  the  largest  for  this  period  in  aay  postwar 
season.    Exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  195U-55  were  112,387  bales. 

If  the  rate  of  exports  of  the  first  half  of  the  1955-56  season  continues  in 
the  last  half,  the  total  will  be  about  350,000  bales.    This  would  be  the 
largest  amount  exported  since  the  1916-17  marketing  year. 

Imports  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  1955  through  December  1955  "were 
about  36,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.    This  coir5)ares  with  71*000  bales  in 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and  103>000  two  years  earlier. 

Imports  duiring  the  entire  1955-56  season  will  probably  be  around  200,000 
bales.    This  compares  with  about  188,000  imported  in  the  preceding  season, 
approximately  166,000  in  1953-5U,  and  about  3Ul,000  in  1952-53.    Imports  in 
1955-56  are  likely  to  be  around  lUO,000  bales  smaller  than  exports. 

Supply  and  Disappearance  of  lajiters 

The  supply  of  linters  in  the  U.  S.  in  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  3.U 
million  bales,  about  the  same  as  the  195U-55  supply.    The  1955-56  supply 
estimate  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  1,5  million  bales,  estimated 
production  of  about  1,7  million,  and  inqwrts  as  estimated  above  of  0»2 
million. 
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With  disappearance,  consumption  plus  exports,  estimated  at  2,1  million 
bales,  the  carryover  on  August  1,  19^6  would  be  about  1,3  million  bales. 
This  would  be  a  decline  of  about  0,2  million  bales  from  the  cariyover  of 
August  1,  195^. 


Linters  Prices 


Prices  for  all  grades  of  linters  increased  slightly  during  February  frcxa 
January.    Prices  in  January  19^6  were  below  the  prices  for  the  same  month 
a  year  earlier.    However,  prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  in  February 
were  abo-re  those  of  a  year  earlier.    In  general,  February  prices  for  felting 
grade  linters  were  below  those  of  February  1955. 

Table  8.-  Cotton  linters:    Prices  by  grades,  specified  months. 
United  States,  195U  1955 


Grades  mostly  felting 


Grades  mostly  chemical 


2 

• 

:  3 

• 

• 

:  h 

• 

;  5 

:  6 

• 

:  7 

• 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

7.91 

6.03 

U.Uo 

3.30 

3.00 

2.96 

7.93 

6,02 

U.36 

3.30 

3.00 

2,98 

8.28 

6.!i9 

U.53 

3.31 

2.99 

2.9U 

8.37 

6,57 

U.61 

3.32 

3.00 

2.95 

8.26 

6.39 

U.55 

3.31 

2.96 

2,92 

8.2U 

6.31 

Ji^ 

3.29 

2.91 

2.85 

8.29 

6.38 

U.67 

3.17 

2.56 

2.U5 

Cents 

per 

pound 


8.25 
9.39 
9.U0 
9.11 
8.96 
8.93 
9.00 


8.00 
8.08 
8,1U 
8.32 
8.02 
7.97 
8.09 


6.29 
6.39 
6.36 
6.33 
6.11 
5.97 
6.01 


h.h9 
li.63 
U.62 
U.50 
U.36 
U.Ul 


3.21 
3.19 
3.22 
3.20 
3.26 
3.27 
3.29 


2.53 
2.5U 
2.56 
2.56 
2.57 
2.77 
2.85 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2,50 
2,50 
2.69 
2.78 


V  Not  available, 

2/  Prices  at  Los  Angeles, 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Cotton  Division 
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Manmade  Fiber  Consumption 

The  dbmestic  mill  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  in  the  U.  S.  is 
estimated  at  about  l,85l  million  pounds  in  1955.    This  is  about  25  percent 
larger  than  in  195ii.    The  1955  consumption  is  the  largest  on  record  and 
comDares  with  the  previous  record  of  about  1,502  million  pounds  consumed 
in  1953. 

Consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  1955  is  estimated  at  about  1,U19 
million  pounds.    This  compares  with  1,155  million  povinds  consumed  in  195h 
and  the  previous  record  high  of  1,352  million  po\inds  in  1950.    The  increase 
over  195li  was  shared  by  all  types  of  rayon  and  acetate  except  acetate  fila- 
ment yam.    The  sharpest  gains  were  registered  by  high  tenacity  rayon  yam 
and  rayon  staple  fiber.    The  consumption  of  these  types  of  rayon  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  25  and  36  percent  higher,  respectively,  in  1955 
than  in  195U. 

The  consumption  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  has  tended  to  increase  each 
year  since  records  began  in  191^0.    In  that  year  consumption  was  about  U.ii 
million  pounds.  In  1955  consumption  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  U32  mil- 
lion pounds.    The  previous  record,  set  in  1951;,  was  328  million  pounds. 


CIVILIAN  OOTTON  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON  IN  THE  U.S. 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  fibers  by  mills  in  the  United  States 
from  1913  to  date  is  shown  in  table  Hi.    These  data  are  the  pounds  of  fibers 
consumed  by  domestic  mills  divided  by  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
including  armed  forces  overseas  on  July  1.    Table  Ih  shows  that  in  the 
postwar  period  consumption  of  cotton  per  person  declined  from  a  peak  3k 
pounds  in  19ii6  to  a  low  of  25. U  poiinds  in  195li. 

Generally,  the  per  capita  data  have  been  used  to  show  the  variation  in 
demand  by  the  U.  S.  civilian  economy  for  cotton.    However,  there  are  cer- 
tain so\arces  of  demand  reflected  in  total  mill  consumption  which  do  not 
stem  directly  from  civilian  consumers.    These  are: 

1.  International  trade  of  the  U.  S.  in  cotton  textile  products, 

2.  Use  by  the  military  forces  of  cotton  textile  products, 

3.  Changes  in  inventory  or  pipe  line  stocks  of  cotton  textile 
products  at  various  stages  in  the  marketing  process. 
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Estimates  of  exports  and  imports  of  cotton  textile  products  are 
available  from  1920  to  date.    These  data  show  rather  wide  variation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  postwar  period.    (See  table  15).    Imports  varied  from  an 
antount  equivalent  to  6,2  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton  in  19ii7  to  a  high  of 
about  62.2  million  pounds  in  1955.    Exports  varied  from  235.7  million  pounds 
in  1950  to  about  686,0  million  pounds  in  19U7,    When  the  cotton  equivalent 
of  textile  product  imports  is  added  to  mill  consumption  and  the  cotton 
eqTiivalent  of  textile  product    exports  is  deducted,  the  year-to-year  varia- 
tions in  cotton  mill  consumption  per  capita  in  the  various  postwar  years  are 
modified  somewhat.    In  the  adjusted  series  cotton  consumption  per  person  in 
19li7  was  smaller  than  in  19ii8,  1950,  and  1951.    In  the  series  on  mill  use 
vhich  was  not  adjusted  for  foreign  trade,  consumption  per  person  was  larger 
in  19U7  than  it  was  in  the  three  latter  years,  as  shown  below. 


Table  9.-  Cotton  consumption  per  person:    Adjusted  and  not  adjusted 
for  imports  and  exports  of  textile  products,  U.  S.,  19^6  to  1955 


Year  : 

I     Not  adjusted  : 

Adjusted 

:  Difference 

5  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

19U6  i 

\  3U.0 

31.7 

2.3 

19U7 

\          32. U 

27.7 

k.l 

1918 

\  30.U 

27.8 

2.6 

19U9  ! 

\  25,7 

23.5 

2.2 

1950  ! 

!  30.9 

29.5 

1.1; 

1951  J 

I  31.5 

29.5 

2.0 

1952 

5  28.5 

26.7 

1.8 

1953 

\  27.9 

26.5 

l.U 

1951*  1/ 

:          25. U 

2ii.O 

l.ii 

1955  y 

:  26.5 

25.ii 

1.1 

1/  Preliminary. 


In  the  period  covered,  the  U.  S.  has  always  been  a  net  exporter  of 
cotton  textile  products.    Net  exports    of  cotton  textile  products  accounted 
for  about  1.1  to  ii.7  pounds  of  cotton  per  person.    In  19^47,  when  the  per 
capita  figure  was  ii.7  pounds,  the  total  mill  consumption  accounted  for  by 
net  exports  was  about  1,U16,000  bales.    Although  exports  of  cotton  textile 
products  have  generally  declined  from  the  postwar  peak  of  19li7  they  still 


\ 
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represent  a  fairly  important  soxirce  of  postwar  demand  for  raw  cotton.  At 
1,1  pounds  per  person  in  1955>  the  total  mill  consun^^tion  accounted  for  by 
net  exports  of  cotton  textile  products  was  approximately  393*000  bales. 
During  193^-39*  net  exports  accounted  for  an  average  of  about  160,000  bales, 
as  shown  below* 


Table  10»-  Exports  and  imports  of  cotton  products,  raw  cotton  equivalent: 
United  States,  average  193^-39  and  19U6  to  date 


Calendar 
year 

*  Exports 

*  Imports 

:  Exports 
!  balance 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

Average  193^-39 

:  250 

96 

160 

19U6 

:  722 

28 

69U 

19U7 

t  l,li29 

13 

i,ia6 

19U8 

:  837 

26 

8n 

19U9 

:  71k 

2k 

690 

19^0 

:  U91 

58 

U33 

1951 

:  720 

57 

663 

1952 

t  6hl 

52 

595 

1953 

t  5U8 

80 

h68 

195U 

:  551 

Qk 

U67 

1955  1/ 

:  523 

130 

393 

1/  Preliminaiy. 


Estimated  from  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census* 


The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  also  are  a  source  of  demand 
for  cotton  textiles.    This  demand  is  not  considered  as  originating  from  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  economy.    Data  on  deliveries  of  cotton  textiles  to 
the  military  forces  have  been  collected  since  the  third  quarter  of  195U. 
Calendar  year  1955  is  the  only  con5)lete  year  for  which  data  on  the  amoxmt  of 
cotton  used  in  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces  are  available.    If  the 
cotton  used  in  these  items  is  deducted  from  the  consumption  data  adjusted  for 
exports  and  in5)orts  of  cotton  textile  products  for  1955,  the  following  data 
result  t 


Population  not 

including 
military  forces 
July  1,  1955 
Million 
people 

162.3 


Adjusted 

mill 
consuir5)tion 

Million 
pounds 

U,195.6 


Cotton  used  in 
products  delivered 

to  the 
military  forces 

Million 

pounds 

31.U 


Civilian  consun^tion 
of  cotton 


Total 

Million 
pounds 

U,l6ii.2 


Per 
Capita 


Pounds 


25.7 
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The  figure  for  civilian  consumption  per  person  is  about  0.3  pound 
larger  than  consumption  per  person  adjusted  for  exports  and  imports  of 
cotton  textile  products.    This  results  from  deducting  the  number  of  people 
in  the  armed  forces  from  the  total  population.    However,  many  members  of 
the  armed  forces  purchase  textile  items  outside  of  regular  military  sources 
of  supply    and  the  civilian  consumption  figures  include  some  cotton  -which 
actually  is  used  by  members  of  the  armed  forces.    If  the  total  civilian 
consumption  figure  is  divided  by  total  population,  including  military  forces, 
a  per  capita  figure  of  25.2  pounds  results.    This  probably  understates  per 
capita  civilian  consumption. 

For  1955,  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to 
the  military  forces  was  not  very  large—less  than  1  percent  of  total  domes- 
tic   mill  consumption.    Therefore,  the  overstatement  or  understatement  of 
civilian  consumption  per  person  because  of  military  use  is  not  very  impor- 
tant* 

The  phrase  "civilian  consumption  of  cotton"  designates  that  quantity 
of  cotton  consumed  by  domestic  mills  which  will  eventually  reach  ultimate 
consumers.    However,  there  is  a  long  marketing  channel  through  which  cotton 
products  pass  before  being  sold  to  ultimate  consumers.    This  channel  includes 
spinners,  weavers,  converters,  cutters,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and,  in  the 
case  of  industrial  product?, manufacturers  of  products  in  which  cotton  tex- 
tiles are  combined  with  other  raw  materials,  such  as  metal,  leather,  and 
rubber*    At  each  one  of  these  marketing  steps  inventories  of  cotton  textiles 
are  held.    To  the  extent  that  these  inventories  are  increased  in  any  given 
year,  domestic  mill  consumption  as  adjusted  overstates  final  consumer  use. 
Similarly,  when  inventories  are  being  liquidated,  mill  use  understates 
ultimate  consumption.    Adequate  data  on  inventory  fluctuations  are  not  avail- 
able and,  therefore,  adjustment  of  civilian  consumption  data  for  fluctuations 
in  inventories  to  determine  actual  final  use  cannot  be  made. 

THE  EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  SITUATION 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  United  States  during 
1955-56  is  large  in  relation  to  disappearance.    The  carryover  on  August  1, 
1956  probably  will  be  equivalent  to  more  than  tw  years'  domestic  mill 
consumption.    The  supply  and  disappearance  of  this  type  of  cotton  are  shown 
in  table  26. 

The  1955-56  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  is  the  largest  since 
1928-29.    The  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  the  largest  since 
August  1,  1923  when  it  was  195.3  thousand  bales.    The  carryover  on  August  1, 
1956  is  expected  to  increase  still  further  and  will  probably  be  the  largest 
since  August  1,  1920  when  stocks  amounted  to  282 .U  thousand  bales. 

The  amount  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  in  stock  on  August  1,  1955 
was  a  record.    The  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  1955  carryover  was 
smaller  than  in  most  recent  years  and  the  amount  of  Peruvian  was  larger,  as 
shown  in  table  11* 
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Table  11,-  Carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton: 
By  growths,  U.  S.  I950  to  1955 


Year  ; 
beginning 
August  1  J 

'    American  * 
',    Egyptian  * 

Sea 
Island 

:  Egyptian 

•         GvJT  ^^^^  ■ 

:  Peruviaji  : 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  "bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1950  : 

!  2.8 

0.6 

58.5 

3.2 

65.0 

1951  : 

:  21.3 

.8 

56.1 

k.2 

82.k 

1952  1 

:  10.3 

.5 

33.1 

k.O 

hl.S 

1953  ! 

:  31.9 

.5 

58.1 

3.h 

93.9 

195^  ! 

:  102.7 

.6 

52.9 

2.2 

158. If 

1955  1/  : 

.  138.3 

2/ 

31.0 

5.3 

171^.6 

1/  Prel-ijnlnary. 
2/  Not  available. 


Inrports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  from  Egypt  (including  the  Anglo  - 
Egyptian  Sudan)  and  Peru  have  been  running  above  those  of  the  preceding  two 
seasons.    l25)orts  from  Egypt  from  August  1,  1955  through  Deceiober  1955  vere 
6,381  and  12,109  bales  above  those  for  1953-5i|-  and  1955-55,  respectively. 
Inrports  from  Peru  were  6,139  and  775  bales  larger.    (See  table  12.) 


Table  12.-  U,  S.  cotton  imports:    From  Egypt  and  Peru,  Aiigust 
through  December,  1953-5^  to  1955 -56 


Year  ! 
beginning  ! 
August  1  ; 

Egypt  : 

Peru  ; 

Total 

;  Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1953  i 
195^^  : 
1955 

1  23,846 
18,118 
:  30,227 

6,279 
11,643 
12,418 

30,125 
29,761 
42,645 

The  import  quota  for  the  year  ending  February  1,  1956  vas  filled  and 
a  new  quota  year  started  on  Februaiy  1.    Iii5)orts  d;aring  the  first  month  of 
the  new  quota  year  under  quota  were  about  19,000  bales.    This  ccanpares  with 
about  15,000  b£iles  imported  under  quota  and  outside  of  quota  in  December  1955 • 
The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  available  in  the  U.  S.  is  eaaple  even 
if  no  more  of  this  cotton  is  imported  during  the  remainder  of  the  1955-56 
season. 
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A  projection  of  the  rate  of  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
during  the  first  7  months  of  the  season  indicates  that  the  total  for  I955-56 
vill  be  about  120,000  bales.    Cons\jmption  in  193k-^3  was  111,000  bales.  Con- 
s\m5)tion  of  72,000  bales  frcm  A\agust  1,  I955  through  February  I956  coaiipares 
vith  6i|-,000  a  year  earlier.    The  composition  by  growths  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  past  5  seasons  and  the  first  7  months 
of  1955-56  is  shown  below.    The  data  for  the  current  season  indicate  that  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  is  being  consimied  in 
1955-56  than  in  the  preceding  season.    This  probably  has  been  caused  by  a 
change  in  price  relationships  as  explained  below. 


Table  13.-  Extra-long  staple  cotton  cons\m5)tion  by  growth, 

U.  S.,  1950-51  to  date 


Year  ; 

American 
Egyptian 

1  Egyptian 

• 

]  Peruvian 

;  Sea 

Island  \ 

beginning  1 
August  1  : 

^       : Percent- 
:  age  of 
:  total 

■*Quan-* 

:tity  : 

•  • 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

*Quan-| 

•  • 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

•  • 

]Quan-I 

:tity  : 

•  • 

Percent-: 
age  of  : 
total  I 

Total 

:1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

1950 

!  3^.5 

22.1^ 

102.7 

66.6 

16.0 

10. k 

0.9 

0.6 

15^.1 

1951  ! 

:  21^.1^ 

31.0 

1^5.1 

57.3 

8.3 

10.6 

.9 

1.1 

78.7 

1952  ! 

:  10.5 

10.2 

l6.k 

7^.2 

15.0 

li^.5 

1.1 

1.1 

103.0 

1953  i 

:  6.1 

6.1 

80.1 

79.5 

ik.O 

13.9 

.5 

.5 

100.7 

195^ 

:  S.k 

7.6 

85.5 

77.0 

17.1 

15. k 

1/ 

111.0 

Aug.  1,  1955  ! 

through  ! 

68.5 

12.8 

17.8 

1/ 

Feb.  1956 

\  9.8 

13.7 

1^9.1 

71.7 

1/  Data  not  available. 


In  most  of  the  I95O-5I  season  and  the  first  7  months  of  the  I95I-52 
season,  the  prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  were  below  those  for  Egyptian 
and  Peruvian  growths.    In  March  I952  the  prices  for  Egyptian  extra-long  staple 
cotton  declined  below  the  prices  for  comparable  qualities  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton.    Support  prices  kept  market  prices  for  American-Egyptian 
cotton  at  a  higher  level  until  the  1955-56  season.    The  proportion  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  consvnnption  in  the  U.  S.  represented  by  American-Egyptian 
cotton  has  changed  as  price  relationships  changed. 
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The  support  price  for  Americaji  Egyptian  cotton  this  season  is  about 
10  cents  per  pound  below  the  support  price  for  the  195^  crop.    The  prices, 
landed  Nev  England,  declined  about  10.5  cents  per  pound  from  June  1955  "to 
September  1955*    The  price  for  American  Egyptian  grade  No.  3*  l-'i"  inches  in 
staple  length  has  been  about  63.5  cents  per  pound  since  that  time.  During 
the  past  fev  months  the  prices,  landed  New  England,  for  Kamak  cotton  have 
increased  and  during  January  and  February  have  been  higher  than  prices  for 
American-Egyptian  cotton.    The  average  prices  for  Kamak  Fully  Good  to  Extra, 
good  staple  was  61.25  cents  in  September,  62.60  in  December,  65.85  in 
January,  and  67. 30  in  Februaiy. 

During  the  past  few  seasons,  escports  of  Americsm-Egyptian  cotton  have 
been  less  than  5OO  bales.    During  the  1955-56  season  such  exports  may  be 
close  to  20,000  bales.    About  3,600  bales  of  this  total  were  exported  under 
Title  II  of  Public  Law  kSO  (Famine  Relief  and  other  Assistance)  to  Pakistan. 
The  remainder  is  expected  to  be  exported  through  commercial  channels. 

Stocks  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  held  by  CCC  (owned  and  pledged  as 
collateral  against  outstanding  loans)  are  shown  in  table  I7.    They  were  at  a 
peak  of  about  1^4-2,000  bales  on  Janiiary  13  and  declined  to  about  116,000  bales 
by  March  9«    Loan  stocks  reached  a  ligh  of  approximately  21,000  bales  on 
Febiruary  10,    Since  that  time  net  repayments  have  amounted  to  about  kfOOO  bales 
and  on  March  9  loan  stocks  were  down  to  17,000.    This  conipares  with  a  1955 
crop  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  of  kl^k^S  bales. 
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Table  l?.-  CCC  Stocks  of  Cotton,  United  States,  1955-56 

Extra-long  staple  l7" 


Upland 


tCollaterel  on 

■f"  oT^r  I  c 
^  Od-I  J     0  ^ 

Date 

:  Total 

:  Owned 

:  loans 

'  Total 

:  1955 

'Total 

:  loan 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1>000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1955 

Jiay  29 

■  8,133 

6,362 

1,611 
1,637 

8,003 

30 

100 



130 

Aug.  5 

:  8,129 

6,362 

3/ 

7,999 

30 

100 



130 

12 

•  8,122 

6,361 

1,632 

3/ 

7,993 

30 

99 



129 

19 

^  8,119 

6,361 

1,628 

"5 

7,991; 

30 

95 



125 

26  - 

■  8,129 

6,361 

1,628 

15 

8,00ii 

30 

95 

125 

Sept.  1 

:  8,m6 

6,361 
6,338 

1,626 

3k 

8,021 
8,0314 

30 

95 



125 

9 

!  8,158 
:  8,208 

1,625 

71 

30 

91+ 

— 

12U 

16 

6,338 

1,622 

12h 

8,081; 

30 

9h 

— 

121+ 

23 

;  8,301 

6,338 

1,622 

217 

8,177 

30 

9h 



121+ 

30  ! 

8,L:.36 

6,337 

1,620 

355 

8,312 

30 

9h 

121+ 

Oct.    7  ! 

8,606 
•  8,838 

6,333 

1,620 

529 

8,1.82 

30 

9k 



12U 

Hi  : 

6,327 

1,620 

767 

8,711+ 

30 

9k 



121+ 

21  s 

9,173 

6,327 

1,619 

1,103 

9,01+9 

30 

9k 

— 

121+ 

28  ! 

6,326 

1,618 

1,188 

9,1+32 

30 

91+ 



121+ 

Nov.    k  : 

9,973 
10,i;06 

7,931 

1,918 

9,81+9 

30 

91+ 

3/ 

121+ 

10  i 

7,931 

2,352 
2,893 

10,283 

30 

93 

1/ 

123 

18  : 

10, 9ia 

7,923 



10,816 

30 

93 

"2 

125 

25  : 

•ll,[a3 

7,919 



3,367 

11,286 

30 

93 

1+ 

127 

Dec.    2  : 

11,908 

7,936 

3,810; 

11,780 

30 

93 

5 

128 

9  ! 

12,392 

7,936 



li,326 

12,262 

30 

93 

7 

130 

16  : 

12,8ii6 

7,935 

U,778 
5,165 

12,713 
13,095 

30 

93 

10 

133 

23  : 

13,230 
13,ii77 

7,930 

30 

93 

12 

135 

30  : 

7,922 

— 

5,ia9 

13,3kl 

30 

93 

13 

136 

Jan.    6  : 

13,727 

7,922 

5,669 

13,591 

30 

93 

13 

136 

13 

1)4,126 
lli,2li3 

7,903 
7,768 

6,0ol 

13,981+ 

30 

93 

19 

11+2 

20  : 

6,33li 

li;,102 

26 

93 

20 

iia 

^7  : 

1)4,079  7,^40 
1)4,000  UA,278 

6,li99 

13,939 

2o 

92 

20 

11+0 

Feb.    3  ■ 

6,583 

13,861 

28 

91 

20 

139 

10  ; 

13,910 

7,129 

6,6ii2 

13,771 

28 

90 

21 

139 

17  - 

13,891+ 

7,117 
1,02k 

6,61^2 

13,759 

26 

89 

20 

135 

2k  ^ 

13,763 

6,607 
6,51;3 

13,631 

25 

88 

19 

132 

Mar.    2  ; 

13,1x81; 

6,819 

13,362 

25 

78 

19 

122 

9  i 

13,li01 

6,818 

6,U67 

13,285 

25 

71+ 

17 

116 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea  Island. 
?/  Includes  "set-aside." 
3/  Less  than  500  bales. 

V  Includes  a  reported  2,606,000  bales  in  the  set-aside  as  of  Jan.  31,  1956, 
which  is  subject  to  adjustment. 
COG 
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Table  20.-  Cotton:    Yield  per  harvested  acre,  actual  and  9-year 
moving  average  centered.  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

[  Actual 
yield 

i  9-year 
t  average 
:  yield 

:  Difference 
;    actual  minus 
;  average 

t  Poiinds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1920 

•  166.7 

1?9.2 

27.? 

1921 

:  132.? 

160.0 

-27.? 

1922 

Ih8.8 

162.9 

-lii.l 

1923 

s  136.U 

162.6 

-26.2 

1921 

:          16? .0 

162  .3 

2.7 

192? 

s  173.? 

1?9.8 

13.7 

1926 

:  192^9 

162»? 

30.U 

1927 

:  161.7 

169.? 

-  7.8 

1928 

t  163.3 

173.6 

-10.3 

1929 

«  16U.2 

178.9 

-li^.7 

1930 

t  1?7.1 

178.7 

-21.6 

1931 

:  211.? 

177.9 

33.6 

1932 

t  173.? 

182.0 

-  8.? 

1933 

:  212.7 

193.9 

18.8 

193U 

1  171.6 

201.8 

-30.2 

193? 

t  ie?.i 

210.8 

-2?.7 

1936 

t  199.U 

21?.it 

-16.0 

1937 

:  269.9 

221.9 

U8.0 

1938 

t  23?.e 

228.? 

7.3 

1939 

:  237.9 

237*7 

0.2 

19ijO 

:  2?2.5 

250.3 

2.2 

19U1 

:  231.9 

2?6.3 

-2U.U 

19U2 

:          272. U 

2?2.6 

19.8 

19U3 

2  25h.O 

2?6.1 

-  2.1 

19Uh 

s          299 .h 

26li.2 

3?.2 

19U? 

i  2?U.l 

267.? 

-13  .U 

19U6 

:  23?.7 

271.6 

-3?.9 

19ii7 

:  266.6 

271.3 

-  1.7 

19U8 

:  311.3 

27U.1 

37.2 

19U9 

:  281.8 

276.9 

U.9 

19?0 

:  269.0 

286.6 

-17.6 

19?1 

:          269  •!* 

306.6 

-37.2 

19?2 

:  279.9 

19?3 

:  32U.2 

19?U 

J  3U1.0 

19?? 

:  U16.0 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  21,-  Cotton  ginned:    United  States,  crops  of 
1953,  19$h  and  1955 


State  ! 

'>  1953 

195U  i 

1955  i 

1953  i 

1951;  ! 

1955 

1/ 

i' 

1/  2/  • 

1/ 

1/ 

1/  2/ 
— ' 

>  1.000 

1  000 

1  000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

X  UXlliJLIi^ 

UdJUBo 

UciJ.cb 

JUVJvJ    JUL)  • 

TTn"i  tP(^  *^tp+.p«! 

•    16 . 317 

13,618 

16. '16'^ 

13.696 

111.  713 

( py 

07Q 

7  17 

n  rii^o 

-L>upy 

900 

723 

I-O6O 

908 

72^^ 

1  '■P 

ill  AcUiocLo  i 

jp  I 

1.668 

L/ri  1  1  1  UX  XJLLcl  < 

■L,  «■  -l-U 

1  780 

1  ?06 

Hi 

»  JJ4. 

17 

16 

1^^ 
J-P 

•  1 

6lcC 

69li 

7t^0 

700 

•  P 
>  c 

p 

P 

0 
c 

7 

8 

8 

A 

8 

y 

c;7? 

807 

P  fP 

c^8)i 
P'J'J- 

ft/T*!  O  C  "1  C"  C  "1  TM^"1 

ri-LS  SXo  SXppjL 

±f770 

P  1  27 

p  npn 

i.  U.  o  o  U  X 

Lc^6 

Ji20 

Mi7 

iiJi6 

New  Mexico  i 

315 

296 

2U8 

310 

300 

250 

North  nam!  i  in^  \ 

385 

360 

U51i 

368 

355 

Oklahoma  : 

:  U27 

289 

U29 

289 

\61 

South  Carolina 

:  699 

521 

566 

689 

I498 

570 

Tennessee  ! 

:  686 

53U 

613 

701 

5U8 

620 

Texas 

J  U,255 

3,862 

3,956 

U,3l^2 

3,9S9 

U,058 

Virginia  : 

15 

10 

10 

16 

10 

10 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands.  1 
1/  Preliminary,  \ 

Includes  313>958  bales  of  the  crop  of  1955  ginned  prior  to  August  1  which 
was  counted  in  the  supply  for  the  season  of  195U-55,  compared  with  388,229 
and  3U5>860  bales  of  the  crops  of  195U  and  1953. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  for  1955  are  subject  to  revision.  Included 
in  the  total  for  1955  are  12,923  bales  wlrLch  ginners  estimated  would  be 
turned  out  after  the  March  canvass  compared  with  2,95U  for  195U5  American- 
iigyptian  bales  Ul,U59  for  1955 j  i;0,919  for  1951;;  and  6h,527  for  1953» 

The  average  gross  weight  per  bale  for  the  crop,  excluding  linteafs,  is  506»1 
pounds  for  1955 j  502,9  for  1951;,  and  50I4.5  for  1953.    The  number  of  ginneries 
operated  for  the  crop  of  1955  is  6,928  compared  with  7,069  for  1951;  and  7, HA 
for  1953. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  report  March  20,  1956. 
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Table  22.-  Cotton  linterst    Supply  and  disappearance. 
United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 


Supply 


Disappearance 


•  stocks 
I  Aug,  1 

'  Pro- 

• 

* duct ion 

:  Inrports  \ 

t  Total 

!    Con-  ' 
'sunption* 

Exports 

!  ! 

'stroyed  . 

!  Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

=  V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Average 

1920-29 

1930-39 

19UO-a9 

1950 

19^1 

1952 

1953 

195U  6/ 

1955  6/ 


37U 
5lU 
5U6 
U52 
26h 
5U8 
1,111 
l,5ii3 
l,l469 


799 
971 
1,281 
l,2Uh 
1,767 
1,800 
1,98U 
1,677 


h/hO 
155 
103 
113 
339 
16U 
182 


1,173 

S^l,508 
1,982 
1,800 
2,lUit 
2,686 
3,259 
3,U02 


707 
778 
1,3a 
1,396 
1,306 
1,359 
1,32U 
l,ii69 


139 
211 
88 
92 
226 
107 
237 
257 


25 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

25 


871 
995 
i,Uo 
1,U89 
1,53U 
1,U68 
1,563 
1,751 


1/  Running  bales.  2/  Bales  of  500  pounds.  57 
ars  193U-39.    ^  Since  imports  are  for  only  o  , 

6/  Preliminary. 


years 

of  items  shown  here. 


Not  available,    h/  Average  for 
years  this  total  is  not  a  summation 


Bvireau  of  the  Census. 


Table  23,-  Cotton  linters.  Prices,  Grades  1-7,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Year 

Mainly  felting 

;           Mainly  chemical 

beginning  j 

5  Grade 

:  Grade 

:    Grade  ! 

i  Grade 

:  Grade 

;    Grade  : 

Grade 

August  1 

!  1 

:  2 

:       3  ! 

:  k 

:  5 

:     1/6  : 

1/7 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average 

1930-39  ! 

!  U.78 

U.23 

3.67 

3.06 

2,65 

2.31 

2,03 

19U0-U9  ! 

\  9,80 

8.63 

7.56 

6.1ii 

U.88 

U.06 

3.77 

1950  ! 

!    23. 2U 

22,00 

19.77 

17.19 

llj.96 

lU.19 

lii,l5 

1951  1 

I  lU.69 

12,50 

19.52 

8.93 

7.9U 

7.U1 

7.29 

1952 

!  13.62 

12.00 

10.13 

7.0U 

5.11 

U.33 

U.12 

1953             t  13.10 

10.30 

7.76 

5.29 

3.75 

3.22 

3.15 

195U 

i  2/8.37 

8.17 

6.32 

U.55 

3.28 

2.77 

2,71 

1955  ! 

Aug, 

'i  8,25 

8.00 

6,29 

U.U8 

3.21 

2.53 

2,50 

Sept. 

t  9.39 

8.08 

6,39 

U.U9 

3.19 

2.5U 

2,50 

Oct, 

t  9.U0 

8.1U 

6.36 

U*63 

3.22 

2.56 

2,50 

Nov. 

I  9.11 

8.12 

6,33 

ii.62 

3.20 

2,56 

2.50 

Dec,             J  8.96 

8,02 

6,11 

U.50 

3.26 

2,57 

2,50 

Jan, 

:  8.93 

7.97 

5.97 

U.36 

3.27 

2,77 

2,69 

Feb,              :  9.00 

8.09 

6.01 

h.hl 

3.29 

2.85 

2.78 

Uncompressed  in  carload  lots,  f.o,b.  cottonseed  oil  mill  points,  excluding  ports. 
Based  on  the  official  standard  of  the  United  States,    1/  Prices  for  Grades  6  and  7 
are  based  on  73  percent  cellulose,    2/  Average  of  prices  quoted  at  Los  Angeles, 

Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  25,-  All  Kinds  of  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19li5-l;9  and  1950  to  date 


Supply 


Tear 
beginning 
August  1 


Carryofar:  :  t 

beginning:  imports  '  »  City 

of       :  :  duction  :  crop 

season    :  i     1/  i 


Distribution 


Con- 


i  sumptioni  jDestroyed;  Total 


1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000  1,000 
bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/ 

8336.U      170.6      12711.0  — 


Average 
1935-39 
Average 
19U5-U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955  V 


5877.U      251.0      11905.8  23.0 


21278.0 
18057.2 


6938.2 
9037.6 


68U6.0 
2278.0 
2789.0 
5605.0 
9728.0 
11205.0 


188.0 
72.0 
193.0 
lli2,0 
11^6.0 


98U8.0 
15028.0 
15125.0 
16359.0 
135UU.0 


28.0 
UO.O 
U2.0 
U3.0 
U6.0 


16910.0  3/10509.0 
17U18.0  3/  9196.0 
161U9.0  3/  9U61.0 
221U9.0  8576.0 
23U6U.O  88U1.0 


5297.U 

3928.6 

U117.0 
5515.0 
30U8.0 
3760.0 
3UU5.0 


56.8 

33.6 

27.0 
35.0 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 


12292.1i 

12999.8 

1U653.0 
1U7U6.0 
12559.0 
12U11.0 
123U6.0 


1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings.  2/  Running  bales  except  imports  ;riiich  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 
3/AdJusted  to  calendar  year,    h/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 

Table  26.-  Extra  long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19U5-U9,  and  1950  to  date  l/ 


Supply 


Distribution 


lear 
beginning 
August  1 

t  Carryover  : 
:  beginning  : 
:  of  season  : 

Imports 

:  : 

:  Production  : 
:  : 

Total 

:  : 

:  Consumption: 

E:q>orts  : 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t    bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 

:  U8.2 

61.U 

21.0 

130.6 

80,0 

0.2 

80.2 

Average 

12U.U 

125.1 

19U5-U9 

:  62.9 

129.8 

3.0 

195.7 

.7 

1950 

:  65.0 

120.8 

62.2 

2U8.0 

15U.1 

15U.1 

1951 

1       82. U 

U6.1 

li6.0 

17U.5 

78.7 

78.7 

1952 

1  U7.9 

132.5 

93.5 

273.9 

103.0 

103.0 

1953 

1  93.9 

92.1 

6U.5 

250.5 

100.7 

100.7 

195U  V 

:  158.U 

98.1 

U0.9 

297.  U 

111.0 

lll.k 

1955  W 

:  17U.6 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  and  Peruvian.    2/  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in 
running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  50   pounds.    3/  Less  than  50   bales,    k/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 

Table  27.-  Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19U5-U9  and  1950  to  date  1/ 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


Carryover:  pj.Q_ 
beginning:  ^^etion 
of  season: 


Supply 


Imports 


City 
crop 


Total 


Distribution 


Mill  : 

con-  :  Exports 
sumption; 


Destroyed:  Total 


1,000  1,UUU  ^,^^JU  J.,UUU  X,UUU  x,\-n-nj  J., WW 

bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/  bbales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/ 


1,000 


1,000         1,000         1,000  1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Average 


1935-39 

i  8288.2 

12750.0 

109.2 

Average 

19U5-U9 

:  581U.5 

11902.8 

121.2 

23.0 

1950 

X  6781.0 

9785.8 

67.2 

28.0 

1951 

:  2195.6 

1U982.0 

25.9 

UO.O 

1952 

:  27U1.1 

15031.5 

60»5 

U2.0 

1953 

»  5511.1 

I629h.5 

U9.9 

U3.0 

195U  3/ 

:  9569.6 

13503.1 

U7.9 

U6.0 

1955  f 

:  IIO30.U 

21IU7.U 

6858.2 

5297.2 

56.8 

12212.2 

17861,5 

8913.2 

3927.9 

33.6 

1287U.7 

16662,0 

1035U.9 

UII7.0 

27.0 

lUi98.9 

172U3.5 

9117.3 

5515.0 

35.0 

IU667.3 

17875.1 

9358.0 

30U8.O 

50.0 

12U56.0 

21898.5 

8U75.3 

3760.0 

75.0 

12310,3 

23166.6 

8730.0 

3lMx,6 

60.0 

-1223U.(5 

2/  Running  bales  except  foreign  vrtiich  is  in  500  pound 


1/  Difference  between  data  in  two  preceding  tables, 
bales,    3/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 
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